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PREFACE. 



Thb special aim of the present work is to impart interest and clear- 
ness to a subject which, as treated in the ordinary text books, is 
not unfrequently felt, by teacher and student alike, to be somewhat dry 
and confusing. Whilst leading the student from each stop to the next 
by a connected chain of reasoning, and (as I hope) carrying the analysis 
as far as is desirable, I have avoided making artificial or unnecessarily 
minute distinctions. The numerous examples interspersed through the 
chapters are intended to serve both as illustrations and as exercises. 

It is not necessary to point out here the great value of a thoroughly 
inteUigent analysis of sentences as a branch of study. It is now 
generally admitted to tend in a very high degree to aid perspicuity of 
expression, and to promote, as a consequence, clearness of thought. 



Castle-Douglas, April, 1885. W. M. R. ^ 



THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 



Subject — Predicate — Attribute — Extensum of Predicate — 
Direct and Indirect Object — Complement. 

1. A Bentence is a form of words in which some- 
thing is said about something. "Birds fly" is a 

sentence, because in these words there is something said about 
birds — namely, that they ^y. "Men speak" is a sentence, 
because something is here said about men — namely, that they 
tpeaJc. But " birds flying" and '' men speaking'' are not sen- 
tences, because these words do not contain any assertion, or 
really tell us anything respecting birds or men. From this 
it will be seen at once that a sentcDce is a sort of structure, 
and consists of more than one part. Analysis is the art of 
taking the sentence to pieces and finding out its constituent 
parts. It also teaches us to determine exactly the function 
performed by each of these parts, and assigns to them terms 
which express their import as limbs of the sentence. We now 
proceed to consider what these parts of the sentence are. 

We cannot make any statement or convey any information 
without speaking of something ; and, therefore, we have sai4 
that a sentence is " a form of words in which something is 
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aaid about Bomething." Thus it is evident that a sentence 
must contain two parts at least. First, there is that of 
which we speak ; and, secondly, there is that which we aaj 
about it. These are the principal parts of the sentence, and 
without these no sentence can be formed ; the first is called 
the sabject, the latter the predicate- In the above 
sentence, " Birds &y," we speak of birdt, and we say about 
them that tbejjli/. Therefore bird* ia the subject and Jly is 
the predicate*. ' And in like manner in the sentence, "Men 
speak," men is the subject and ipeak is the predicate. 

2. This is the fundamental diTision of every sentence ; 
but there are certain minor distinctions to be made where 
the sentence ia of a more complicated form. We must now 
examine them. In " Wiae men apeak sensibly," we are 
talking, aa in the last sentence, of m«n, and we say of them, 
aa before, that they apeak; therefore, again men is the 
subject and epeak ia the predicate. But there is more than 
this in our sentence. Of what class of men are we talking? 
— wite men. How do we say they speak 1 — sensibly. There- 
fore these words, wite and teneibly, qualify men and epeak 
respectively. The word which qualifies the subject ia called 
the attribate to the subject, and that which qualifies the 
predicate is called the extension of the predicate ; and 
these are the terms which are reapectively applied to the 
words toiee and aenvihly. The whole analysis of the sentence 
ia performed thus : — 

« to Subject wise. 

at of Predicate sNuiblf. 

that we may have more than one attribute to 
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the subject, and also more than one extension of the predi- 
cate, as in — 

These wise men always speak sensibly. 
That tall, strange-looking person then quietly withdrew. 
And these attributes, as also the extensions, are frequently 

connected by a conjunction, as in — 
These wise and learned men always speak sensibly and audibly. 
That tall, uncouth, and strange-looking person then quietly and 
stealthily withdrew. 

Sometimes a noun is used as an adjective, and so appears as 
an attribute to another noun, as in ** An iron spoon," " a 
glass bottle." The articles a, an, and the need not be 
separated from the nouns to which they are prefixed. 

As extensions of the predicate may have reference to 
time, manner, place, or degree, where more than one of 
them are found in a sentence, if they belong to different 
classes, the words " of manner," " of place," &c., may be 
inserted, as in the following analysis of the sentence : — 

Then and there bravely died the noble and patriotic leader. 

Subject leader. 

/ noble 

Attributes to Subject -| and 

^patriotic. 
Predicate died. 

/(of time). ...then. 
Extensions of Predicate, -I (of place).... there. 

V (of manner) bravely. 
In the same way may be analysed — 
Our kind and hospitable entertainer soon returned. 
The good-natured, kind-hearted man sorrowfully turned away. 
Our young companion then suddenly and unceremoniously left. 

3. As a transitive verb always expresses an action 
passing on to some object, when the predicate of a sentence 
is a transitive verb, another part or member is necessarily 
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introduced into the sentence. This addition is called the 
object of the sentence. In <' He praised the student," the 
word ftuderU is of course the object — *i praised," which is 
the predicate, being a transitive verb. 

The object, like the subject, may take an attribute, or 
several attributes, as in — 

He praised the diligent student. 

He heartily praised that clever and diligent student. 

A certain class of verbs (those of giving, calling, &c.) 
frequently take another object to which the action passes 
less directly ; this is called the indirect object It will be 
best understood from a careful examination of the following 
examples : — 

He gave me a book. 

They called him (kaar. 

They made Claudius Emperor, 

They considered me their leader. 

The public voice proclaimed him (he ehoten rtUer. 

In the first sentence, hook is the direct object, because it 
stands for the thing which he gave; me is the indirect 
object, because it stands for the person to whom it was 
given. The sentence is analysed thus : — 

Subject he. 

Predicate gave. 

Object (direct) a book. 

Indirect Object. me. 

The other examples are similar. 

The indirect object which follows verbs of making, calling, 

and considering is sometimes termed the " factitive object," 
as the verb to make (Lat. facere) may be taken as the type 
of all those that admit of this construction. 
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4. The verbs to he, to become, and others of the same 
class, generally require the addition of some noun^ pro- 
noun, or adjective to complete the predicate. In " Csesar 
became dictator," the predicate became is incomplete in 
itself, for the words, " Caesar became," taken by themselves, 
would convey no definite meaning ; but the sense is com- 
plete when the word 'dictator" is added; therefore this 

word is called the Complement of the predicate. In 

'' Csesar was ambitious," the predicate is completed by the 
adjective ambitious, and in '^ I am he," by the pronoun he. 
Each of these words is, therefore, a complement of the 
predicate. 

When the complement of the predicate is a noun, it 
frequently takes an attribute. This attribute need not, 
however, be separated from it in analysis, but may be 
regarded as a part of the complement. Thus we analyse 
" Csesar became a mighty dictator," 

Subject Caesar. 

Predicate (incomplete) became. 

Complement of Predicate a mighty dictator. 

And similarly — 

The Norman Duke became a great English Eling. 

The Egyptian Pyramids are certainly wonderful structures. 

However complicated a sentence may be, it may always be 
resolved into the parts or elements above considered — 
namely, first, the two principal parts, the subject and the 
predicate ; and, secondly, the four subordinate parts known 
as attributes, objects, extensions, and complements. 

The student must bear in mind that the distinction 
between the principal and the subordinate parts of a sen- 
tence is this: — A sentence may be formed without the 
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subordinate parts, but cannot be formed without the prin- 
cipal parts — ^the subject and the predicate. 

6. Imperative expressions hardly come under the 
definition of a sentence; they are, however, usually re- 
garded as such — the pronoun thou, or its plural yov^ being 
always the subject. The pronoun is commonly understood, 
and in that case, in performing the analysis, the word 
understood " should be inserted. Thus " Hear me " is 
analysed : — 

Subject thou (anderstood). 

Predicate hear. 

Object me. 

The analysis of interrogative sentences is precisely the 
same as that of affirmative sentences. Thus '* It is he " — 

Subject it. 

Predicate is. 

Complement of Predicate he. 

SimUarly « Who is he 1 "— 

Subject he. 

Predicate is. 

Complement of Predicate who. 

Exercises. 

1. A soft answer turns away wrath. 

2. The weary traveller never passed his door. 
8. Our party admired him. 

4. The other party meanly and coarsely insulted him. 

6. The Spanish army rapidly advanced. 

6. The people naturally felt great indignation. 

7. They hastily published this startling declaration. 

8. An unforeseen event increased the evil. 

9. The accused persons surrendered themselves. 

10. Their unjust condemnation greatly agitated the British public. 
*■ 1. The new Parliament immediately decided the difficult question. 
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12. The king promised them a handBome reward. 

13. Honesty is the best policy. 

14. Bring the will hither. 

15. He leaves you all his private walks. 

16. Art thou some celestial messenger ? 

17. We visited a quiet, lonely, melancholy spot. 

18. Southward the landscape indistinctly glared. 

19. A third person then suddenly made his appearance. 

20. His mental superiority gave him an additional advantage. 

21. Her present appearance betokened her past sufferings. 

22. Brutus only overcame himself. 

23. Tou unjustly and insultingly called me a misbeliever. 

24. He died unpitied and unlamented. 

25. The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

26. This vigorous administration nearly annihilated all hostile feeling. 

27. His exploits gained him great renown. 

28. This sudden and formidable msurrection caused great alarm. 
20. His patron procured him an honourable post. 

30. The young king wisely dismissed his former dissolute and riotous 

companions. 

31. The astonished fisherman immediately quitted his little fishing 

boat. 

32. She then and there publicly declared herself a Christian convert 

33. A dark and threatening cloud majestically overshadowed the still 

placid lake. 

34. This absurd and unbecoming fashion displeased most right-thinking 

people. 

35. Meanwhile these military despots forcibly ejected the rightful 

occupants. 

36. His plausible story was throughout an ingenious falsehood. 

37. The chosen leader was crafty and ambitious. 

38. The queen ultimately gave all her suitors a gentle refusal. 

39. The gentle and amiable monarch soon forgot entirely all these 

hostile and malicious insinuations^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PHRASE. 



Noun Phrate — Adjective Phrcue — Adverbial Phrate — Oi^^t 
with Fatiive Verb — Uiet of the Injatitive Mood. 
6. The subject of a Bentence haa been deGned as that of 

which we speak when we make an affirmation or predication. 

In the cases hitherto considered, it has coDsieted of a siogls 

word, and bas hitherto been eaBilj detected. We have now 



In the sentence, " To walk is pleasant," it ia affirmed of 
something that it is pleatant, and the thing referred to is ex- 
pressed by the words to walk: the eipresaion to walk is con- 
sequently the subject of the sentence. Similarly, in the 
sentence, " To walk in the summer evenings is pleasant," 
to walk in the ewmmer eveningt is the subject. This brings as 

to the consideration of the phrase and its flmctions. 

By a phrase is meant any group of words having a 
grammatical dependence on one another, and not con- 
taining a verb, unless the verb be in the infiuitive mood. 
Thus, in the above sentences, to iwlt and to walk in the 
tumiMT evenings are both phrases ; and in these cases we 
have a noon phrase standing as the subject 

I in the preceding chapter, the object of a 
t to which the action expressed by the predi- 
'bat, then, is the object in the sentence, "He 
in the sunshine"! If we ask the queation, 
ikel the answer is given by the noun phrase 
utishine; therefore, this phrase must be the 
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object And so, in " I desire to hear the last word," the 
phrase to hear the last word is the object. 

Similarly, it will at once be seen that a noun phrase may 
stand as the complement of an incomplete predicate. In 
the sentence, " To despair is to be without hope," the phrase 
to be without hope is the complement ; and in " To speak is 
to use the noblest faculty of man^^ the whole phrase in italics 
is the complement. 

In some cases we find a noun or pronoun with a noun or 
pronoun in juxta-position, both standing for the same person 
or thing : and in this case the one is said to be placed in 
apposition to the other. In " Caesar, the Roman, con- 
quered the Gauls,'* we have the two nouns CoRsar and Roman 
standing for the same person ; and Roman is said to be in 
apposition to Oa&sar, Upon examination, however, it will be 
obvious that, where we have two words thus in apposition, 
the one explains or qualifies the other, as the word Roman 
in the sentence before us explains or qualifies the word 
Caesar. And thus it will be seen that, by introducing the 
noun in apposition, we bring no new element into the sen- 
tence, but merely another and a somewhat peculiar form of 
the attribute. In " Wellington, the hero of Waterloo, was 
an able general," we have the whole phrase, the hero of 
Waterloo^ standing in apposition to the noun Wellington. 
In " It is sinful to be cruel," the phrase to be cruel stands in 
apposition to the pronoun it. When an attribute consists of 
a noun or noun phrase in apposition, it must be distinguished 
from other attributes by the insertion of the words " noun 
(or noun phrase) in apposition to — " as in the following 
example : — 
His father, a man of sound judgment, refused to sanction his conduct. 
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Subject father. 

Ihiis. 
a man of sound judgment (a noun phrase in 
apposition to father). 

Predicate refused. 

Object to sanction his conduct. 

Of course, the noun or noun phrase in apposition, like other 
forms of the attribute, may be applied to any noun in the 
sentence ; but it need not be taken separately in analysis, 
except when it is applied to the subject or object The 
three following examples should be carefully compared and 
analysed : — 

The son, a youth of fiery temper, thus showed his thoughtless disposi- 
tion. 

A friend now gave good advice, a thing not always appreciated. 

His chief occupation was reading, the common resource of solitary 
beings. 

7. A noun frequently takes an attribute in the form 

of a phrase introduced by a preposition. In the 

sentence, "A man of honour is respected," the phrase of 
honour is an attribute to the subject man, for it qualifies man 
in the same way as the adjective honourable, when we say 
** an honourable man." We have a similar form of attribute 
in the sentence, "The Queen of Cfreat Britain visited 
France." "A wound in his side caused his death." This 

may be called an adjective phrase. 
8. The phrase is also used adverbially as an extension 

of the predicate, and perhaps more frequently in this than 
in any other capacity. If we take the two sentences, " He 
lived there," and " He lived at Rome," we directly see that 
the word there and the phrase at Rome both qualify the 
predicate lived in a similar manner. They both tell where he 
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lived. As the word there is set down as an extension of the 
predicate, the phrase at Borne must be set down as the same. 
In the following examples, the italicised phrases will be seen 
to be extensions of the predicate : — 

He came in great haste. 

He was observed in the dietance. 

The reason was known at that time. 

Promptly, withovi heeitationf he answered the letter in a very few words. 

The last sentence is analysed thus : — 

Subject he. 

Predicate answered. 

j' promptly, 
Extensions of Predicate. < without hesitation. 

( in a very few words. 
Object the letter. 

In a similar way may be analysed — 

The wars of the King diverted the people's attention from domestic 

affairs. 
King John signed the Great Charter at Runnymede in the . presence 

of a number of barons. 
The friends of former days now entirely deserted him in this fatal 

reverse of his fortunes. 

9. As we have already observed, the verb to he (like others 
of the same class) commonly forms an incomplete predicate, 
and some other part of speech, or a phrase, which is called 
the complement, is added to complete the predication. 
Where, however, we have a part of the verb "tO be" followed 
by a participle, these are not separated in analysis ; but 
the whole combination, as it stands for some part of a verb 
which can only be expressed in this way in English, is 
termed a compound predicate. In "I am called," the 
predicate is am called^ the present indicative passive of the 

B 
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verb to call. In '* I am being called/' the predicate is am 
being called^ the progressive form of the verb. And so other 
auxiliary verbs are taken along with that which they 
supplement, as in "I do call," "I have called," "I may 
call,'' " I shall call," ^c. In these sentences the predicates 
are do colly have called^ &c. 

10. We have next to consider the phrase as the in- 
direct object. In "He gave me a book," the indirect object 
is represented by the word me. But the phrase to me 
may be substituted for the single word me, without making 
any alteration either in the sense or in the general structure 
of the sentence ; and, therefore, in " He gave a book to me," 
the phrase to me is the indirect object Other phrases, of 
which this may be taken as the type, may be similarly used. 
Sometimes this kind of indirect object is called the dative 
or personal object. In the following sentences, the phrases 
in italics will be recognised as indirect objects r* — 

He gave a dowry to hU daughter. 

He left his estate to his cousin's son. 

In his usual gentle manner, he spoke kind words to his distressed reUUive. 

He would not show the least unkindness to his bitterest enemy. 

The last sentence is analysed thus : — 

Subject he. 

Predicate would show. 

Extension of Predicate not. 

Object unkindness. 

Attribute to Object the least. 

Indirect Object » to his bitterest enemy. 

Some of those transitive verbs which, in the active 
voice, take an indirect object, also take one in the 

passive. Thus, we frequently meet with such expressions 



'^'• 
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as, " He was taught a&tronomy^^ " I was asked my name^^^ 
where the noun astronomy and the phrase my name are 
indirect objects to their respective predicates.* This con- 
struction is somewhat peculiar ; and in order to understand 
exactly what it is, we will consider how it seems to have 
arisen. Supposing we take the sentence, " He struck me," 
we may transform it into " I was struck by him," without 
altering the sense. The student must now notice what 
grammatical changes are made in this transformation. First, 
the object me is put into the form and position of a subject, 
and so becomes / ; this is the principal thing to be noticed. 
Secondly, the voice of the verb is changed, and the active 
struck becomes the passive www struck. Thirdly, the subject 
of the first sentence is introduced into the second, in the 
form of an adverbial phrase expressing instrumentality : 
thus he is changed into hy him. In this way the active 
sentence, " He struck me," is transformed into the passive, 
" I was struck by him ; " and, similarly, " I taught him " 
is transformed into " He was taught by me." Let us 
operate in the same manner on the sentence, ^' I taught him 
astronomy." Here it will be observed that there are two 
objects, him and astr^fiomy. In putting the sentence into 
the passive form, we may perform the second and third 
changes easily enough : we can change taught into was 
taught^ and / into hy me. But the two objects, him and 
astronomy, cannot both become subjects at the same time, 
as they are not coupled together, either in grammar or in 
sense ; therefore one of them is allowed to remain as an 
object, and is taken along with the verb to form what 
grammarians sometimes call an ^* agglutinate passive." In 



* The remainder of this paragraph may be omitted by junior pupils. 
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the sentence before us, the object him alone is transformed 
into a subject, and becomes he ; the other object, astronomy, 
remains an object after the verb, and thus " I taught him 
astronomy " is changed into " He was taught astronomy by 
me ; " or, if we allow him to remain as the object, and take 
the other object, astronomy , as the subject, then it becomes, 
"Astronomy was taught him by me." This kind of object, 
which comes after the passive verb, is called "indirect," 
because it is not related to the verb in the same direct 
manner as the object in such cases as " He saw me," where 
the verb is transitive and the object is direct. 

It has been remarked in Chapter I. that verbs of conr 
sidering sometimes take an indirect object. This is the 
case in such expressions as, " I took him for a man of 
learning,^* where the italicised words form the indirect 
object. 

In the sentence, " They accuse him of ambition," the 
phrase of ambition, which expresses the thing of which 
he is accused, is an indirect object. It is sometimes known 
as the genitive object. 

In " This nugget weighs six ounces," " His extravagance 
cost him his fortune," aud in other sifth cases, the noun or 
phrase which expresses the weight or price, &c., is an 
indirect object. In the following examples the indirect 
objects will now be easily detected : — 

Experience taught the aspiring youth a severe lesson on that occasion. 

He was plainly told the right road by a bystander. 

His enemies accused him of haying done a great wrong. 

The load upon his shoulders must have weighed something enormous. 

11. The use of the infinitive after a finite verb is 

very various and peculiar, and it will often require great 
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care on the part of the student to determine in what 
capacity it is used. Sometimes it appears as the direrct 
object, as in " He likes to ride." Sometimes it is used as 
an adverbial expression, as in " He is preparing to ride" 
where to ride means " for riding," or " in order that he may 
ride." And, thirdly, it is frequently found united with a 
noun or pronoun m the objective case, as in " I saw him 
ride," where the direct object is represented not by the 
word him, nor by the word ride, but by the combination him 
ride. There is also a fourth use, which will be dealt with 
below.* The following remarks on the general use and 
the structure of the infinitive will aid the student in distin- 
guishing the different cases, and will help him to imderstand 
how they have arisen. 

The difference between the first two cases is this :— 

In the first sentence, ** He likes to ride," the infinitive 
stands as a noun governed by the verb, just like the noun 
music, in the sentence, **He likes music;" in the other 
sentence, " He is preparing to ride,'* it implies purpose, like 
the italicised phrase in " He is preparing for the attack" 
and is equivalent to a noun in the dative case. In the 
former use it is sometimes termed by grammarians the 
Infinitive Proper ; in the latter, the Gerundial Infinitive. At 
a remote stage of bur language, there were two forms of the 
verb corresponding to these two applications. The infinitive 
proper ended in an, the gerundial infinitive in an7ie or enne, 
and the preposition to was prefixed to this latter form onlj. 
Thus, whereas we use to ride indifferently in both senses, 
our forefathers would have employed ridan in the first 
sense, and to ridenne in the second. Time has, however, 

* The remainder of this section may be omitted by Junior pupils. 
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gradually remoyed the characteristic termiuation from both 
these forms, and, by a natural confusion, has inserted the 
preposition to in all cases, with the exception of a very few 
instances, such as "I may go," "I will speak," "Bid every 
noise be still," 4&c. The to that is now found prefixed to the 
infinitive proper is, therefore, really superfluous, and devoid of 
meaning. 

In " I told him to stay," it might perhaps be supposed 
that to stay is the direct object, being that which is told, 
and him the indirect object, being the person to whom to 
stay is told. This, however, is not the case ; because the 
verb told has not here its ordinary sense of " related " or 
" gave information." It has not the same meaning as in " I 
told him the story," but is equivalent to '* ordered" or 
"directed;" and therefore him is the direct object, and to 
stay is an extension of the predicate. The difiference 
between the two sentences will be clearly seen in the 
following analysis: — 

{Subject I. 

Predicate told. 

Object (direct) ... the story. 

Indirect Object ... him ( = to him). 

/Subject I. 

T i. ij f X i. ) Predicate told. 

I told mm to stay, < 

J Object (direct) ... him. 

VExten. of Predicate J ^ ^^1 ( = '^^ order that he 

\ might stay). 

We have now to examine the third case, where we 

have a compound object^ formed by an infinitive and a 

noun or pronoun in the objective case taken together. 

We take the sentence, '4 saw him ride;" and to ascertain 

.the object, we ask the question, What did I see? The 
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answer is contained in the words, "him ride," which are 
nearly equivalent to the sentence " that he rode ;" and this 
combination of words must therefore be the object. This 
peculiar construction, commonly known as the " Accusative 
and Infinitive," is not by any means confined to the English 
language. The student will recognise the same thing in 
the Latin, — 

Vidi hominem mergi in sequore 

I saw a man sink in the sea. 

12. In the sentence, " He seemed to move," we have a 

peculiar use of the infinitive, which differs from the 
three that we have pointed out " To move " cannot 

here stand as the object (like the infinitive in " He likes to 
ride "), because " to seem " is not a transitive verb. Nor 
can it be a complement of the predicate, because the relation 
between to move and the predicate seemed is entirely of a 
different character, as may be seen by compariug "He 
seemed to move " with " He seemed honest," " He seemed a 
scholar," " He seemed an honest man." Again, there is no 
idea of purpose implied Dy the infinitive to move, as it is 
used in this sentence, and therefore it is not analogous to 
the infinitive in "He is preparing to ride," where it is an 
extension of the predicate ; nor does it correspond with 
such an infinitive as that in " I saw him ride," which forms 
part of a compound object. The infinitive to move cannot 
be separated from the finite verb. The two must be taken 
together, and the combination set down as a compound 
predicate, seemed to move. 

In "He appeared to speak with energy," we have a 

compound predicate. 
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In " I certainly heard him speak with energy," we have a 

compound object. 

The first sentence is analysed thus : — 

Subject he. 

Predicate (compound) appeared to speak. 

Extension of Predicate with eneigy. 

The second : — : 

Subject I. 

Predicate heard. 

Extension of Predicate certainly. 

Object (compound) him speak with enerfi^. 

Many intransitive verbs are followed by a preposi- 
tion, and are so in some sense made transitive. In a few of 
these cases, where the verb and the preposition have become 
closely knit together, it is allowable in analysis to regard 
the combination as the predicate, and the noun or pronoun 
that follows is then set down as the object. Thus : — 

They laugh at (ie., deride) him. 

Subject they. 

Predicate laugh at. 

Object him. 

In closing this chapter it must be observed that, in our 
investigation of the phrase and its application, we have not 
discovered any new element in the sentence ; we have merely 

found that the elements, as given in Chapter I., may 

appear in various forms, and that a number of words 
taken collectively may fill, in the sentence to which they 
belong, precisely the same office which in some other sen- 
tence is occupied by a single word 

Examples of Analysis. 

The king, with the best intentions, proposed to pay him 
a friendly visit. 
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Subject the king. 

Predicate proposed. 

Extension of Predicate with the best intentions. 

Object to pay him a friendly -visit. 

The noble productions of the ancient masters seem to 
stand quite alone. 

Subject the productions. - 

Attributes to Subject \ 

( of the ancient masters. 

Predicate (compoun d) seem to stand. 

Extension of Predicate quite alone. 

He immediately ordered the suppression of the paper, to 
prevent the spreading of the news. 

Subject he. 

Predicate ordered. 

/immediately. 
Extension of Predicate ■< to prevent the spreading. 

^ of the news. 

Object the suppression. 

Attribute to Object of the paper. 

It was undoubtedly foolish to spend time and money in 
that unprofitable manner. 

Subject it. 

Noun Phrase in apposi- (to spend time and money in 

tion to Subject 1 that unprofitable manner. 

Predicate (incomplete) ... was. 

Complement of Predicate. foolish. 

Extension of Predicate.... undoubtedly. 

Exercises. 

1. In this manner he passed a long life of hardship. 

2. He was sheltered from the inclemency of the weather by a cave. 
8. After the death of his only son he never smiled again. 

4. Shakespeare has been justly styled the prince of poets. 
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5. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

6. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

7. Time writes no wrinkles on the ocean's azure brow. 

8. Ten thousand fleets sweep over it in vain. 

9. The next morning at sunrise my companions started for Rome. 

10. At the foot of the mountain an extensive lake displayed its glassy 

bosom. 

11. It reflected the impending mountain on its broad surface. 

12. The travellers soon gained the utmost verge of the forest. 

13. The frugality of a few years often produces opulence. 

14. All the world has heard of the nation of Amazons. 

15. A student incapable of advancing in one particular branch of study, 

may, nevertheless, make great progress in another branch. 

16. All his attempts at effecting a reconciliation proved useless. 

17. Lord Clive called only one council of war in the whole course of 

his career. 

18. All at once our tent was surrounded by savages of ferocious aspect. 

19. The detected thief endeavoured to escape the penalty of the law by 

flight. 

20. The excessive moderation of the commander confirmed the insolence 

of his troops. 

21. Pleasantly rose next mom the sun on the village of Grand Pr^. 

22. In deep suspense the Trojan seemed to stand. 

23. He, just prepared to strike, repressed his hand. 

24. A sudden and unforeseen event totally disconcerted the policy of 

the allies. 

25. From this arose at that time a new system of relations among the 

states of Europe. 

26. In this manner that night of misery was spent — in the bitterness 

of complaint, and in ill-support<ed sallies of enthusiasm. 

27. He determined to find out the betrayer, with the view of exposing 

his baseness. 

28. The stranger seemed to look at my companion intently for some 

time. 

29. This I positively objected to, notwithstanding a look of disappro- 

bation from my friend. 
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30. Many upright and honourable persons have been unjustly accused 

of crimes. 

31. He did not seem to be much displeased at the innocent raillery of 

the company on this occasion. 
82. During this interval all our thoughts were directed to finding some 
means of remedying the evil. 

33. Thomas Wolsey, the famous cardinal, died at Leceister Abbey, 

partly from the fatigues of his journey, and partly from the 
agitation of his anxious mind. 

34. He had rendered himself extremely popular in that neighbourhood 

by his great affability and hospitality. 

35. From a very humble positon in life, he gradually raised himself, 

by enei^ and industry, to one of the highest offices in the state. 

36. Far distant from cities, and remote from the polite, these people 

still retained, in their mode of life, the primeval simplicity of 
manners. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SUBORDINATE SENTENCE. 

Noun Sent&ice — Adjective Sentence — Adverbial Sentence — 

Schemes of Analysis, 

13. We have seen that the elements of a sentence may 
appear in various formw. In the first chapter we dealt with 
sentences in which each element was of the first degree, that 
is to say, each consisted of only one word. The second 
chapter introduced us to the phrase, which is called an 
element of the second degree, because it consists of more 
than one word. We have now to consider the USe of 
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the subordinate sentence, which is called an element of 
the third degree. , 

The Noun Sentence. 

We have defined a sentence as a form of words in which 
something is said about something; and we have seen 
that it must always consist of at least two parts, the 
subject and the predicate. Conversely, any combination of 
words containing a subject and a predicate is a sentence. 
Let us take the statement, "I think that he spoke." Here it 
will at once be seen that we have two combinations of 
subject and predicate. We ask who thinks ? The answer 
is /. We ask who spoke ? The answer is he. Thus we 
detect the two sentences, " I think," and " He spoke." We 
must now examine in what relation these sentences stand 
to each other. Are they both equally direct and positive 
assertions on the part of the speaker ? No. I make the 
direct assertion, " I think ;" but I do not positively say 
" He spoke." That he spoke is merely what I think. 
Therefore, the words, "I think," form what is called the 
principal sentence^ as they contain the direct affirmation of 
the speaker. " He spoke," which expresses what I think^ 
and stands as the object to the predicate, is termed a 
subordinate sentence^ or is said to stand in the subordinate 
relation to the other. And the whole expression, " I think 
that he spoke," is called a complex sentence. In " He does 
not know that I lived there," we have a similar complex 
sentence, consisting of the principal sentence, " He does not 
know," and the subordinate sentence, " I lived there." The 
conjunction thaty of which no notice has been taken, does not 
form part of either sentence ; it serves merely as a link to 
unite the two, and is therefore called a connective, and 
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some such connective is usually employed to introduce a 
subordinate sentence. The word that, in origin a pronoun, 
was at first used in apposition to the sentence which 
followed it ; and in this view, in the sentence, " He does 
not know that I lived there," that would be the object to the 
predicate know, and / lived there would stand in apposition 
to the pronoun that It is now, in such cases, usually 
treated as a connective. The complete analysis of the 
sentence is performed thus : — 

(o) ' /Subject he. 

Principal Sentence ....•{ -{Predicate does know. 

( know I Ti i. t T» 1 4. 



(i) 
Subordinate Sentence 

serving as object 

to (a) 



)That I Uved 
J there 



vExtofPred. ... not. 

Conn ective that. 

Subject I. 

Predicate lived. 

Ext. of Pred there. 



In "It is truly said that Socrates was wise," the two 
sentences are obviously " It is truly said " and " Socrates 
was wise." The former, which conveys the direct affirma- 
tion of the speaker, is the principal sentence. The latter, 
which explains the word it, is a subordinate sentence m 
apposition to it. 

In " His belief is that the story is true," the subordinate 
sentence, " The story is true," is the complement of the 
predicate t«. 

In "Whether the story is true, has been disputed," we 
have two sentences which are so interwoven that it is more 
difficult to separate the one from the other than in the 
preceding cases. We ask what is said to be true ? The 
answer is the story. What has been disputed ] The 
answer is, whether the story is true. Thus the story is the 
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subject to the completed predicate is true, and whether the 
story is true is subject to the predicate has been disputed. In 
this case, as the subordinate sentence forms an essential part 
of the principal sentence, it cannot be entirely separated 
from it ; and the analysis must, therefore, be performed in 
the following way : — 

f ^yy ^. ^^^ . r Connective whether. 

Whether the story L, , . 

. J Subject the story. 

Pred (incom.)...is. 

(Subord. sentence) Icomp.of pred... is true. 

Principal predicate ... has been disputed. 

In such a case as this, for the sake of simplicity, it is com- 
mon to supply the subject it. The above sentence would 
then read, " It has been disputed whether the story is true/' 
and would be analysed thus : — 



Principal subject 



I It has been 
Principal sentence -{ 

I disputed 



Subord. sentence ) «T,.i,^^ xi.« i 

i Whether the J g^^ject the 



'Subject (It.) 

Predicate /^ ^^^ 

I disputed. 

/'Connective whether. 

in apposition to V ^^^ ^^^^ Predici^te '(incom.r^**.'";ir '^'^' 
subject It ) (comp. of predicate true. 

The latter method undoubtedly conduces to clearness, 
and may aid the student in grasping the general notion of 
subordinate sentences : but it is objectionable, because it 
involves considerable alteration in the grammatical structure 
of the sentence. Indeed, it may be said that we do not get 
in this way an analysis of the given sentence at all, but 
that of another which has been substituted for it. In such 
a case as the above the former method is therefore to be 
perferred. 
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Since any expression which stands as subject or object of 
a sentence, or in the place of or in apposition to any noun or 
pronoun, miist itself be virtually a noun, a subordinate 

sentence of the kind we have hitherto been con- 
sidering is termed a noun sentence. 

We subjoin a few more examples of the noun sentence : — 

" Where he was buried is uDknown." (Here the noun sentence 
wJiere he was buried is subject of the principal sentence.) 

" No man knows what may be before him." (The noun sentence 
what may he "before him is the direct object of the principal sentence.) 

" I was ix)ld that he had been seen there." {T?uit he had been seen 
there is the .indirect object to vku told, the predicate of the principal 
sentence.) 

" My desire is that I may live to see it." (That I may live to tee it 
is the complement of is, the incomplete predicate of the principal 
sentence.) 

'* The hope that I shall succeed at last sustains me." {That I shall 
sttcceed ai last is a noun sentence in apposition to the principal subject 
Aope.) 

The Adjective Sentence. 

14. In "The man who stole my purse stole trash," we 
have the two sentences, the man stole trash, and who stole my 
purse, and the former is easily recognised as the principal 
sentence. The subordinate sentence, who stole my purse, has 
now to be considered. 

If we analyse the sentence, " The man, having stolen my 
purse, stole trash,'' we at once, on the principle explained in 
Chapters I. and 11. , set down the phrase having stolen my 
purse as an attribute to the subject m^n. And it is 
obvious that in the former example the sentence who stole 
my purse answers a similar purpose, and occupies a similar 
position in the grammatical structure, and must therefore 
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also be an attribute to the subject man. We see the same 
thing if we compare our example with, " That man stole 
trash," or " The dishonest man stole trash." Here the attri- 
bute that in the first case, and dishonest in the second, serve 
to distinguish the man : and so does the subordinate 

sentence who stole my purse. Subordinate sentences 
which are thus used to qualify nouns or pronouns 
are termed adjective sentences. The following ex- 
amples will show how variously they may be used : — 

'* This is he of whom I spoke." {Of whom Ispohe is here an adjective 
sentence qualifying the pronoun he.) 

" This is the spot where I lost my purse." ( Where I lost my purse 
is an attribute to the noun spot) 

" I decline to give you a reason why I came." (The adjective sen- 
tence why I came is an attribute to the noun reason,) 

"I know the time when he will start." (The adjective sentence 
when he wHl start is an attribute to the object time.) 

Sometimes an adjective sentence qualifies an entire noun 
sentence, as in, *' He said that it was raining, which was 
trueJ* 

The Adverbial Sentence, 

15. In " Where thou goest I will go," the principal sen- 
tence is obviously / wUl go, and the predicate vnll go is 
modified by the subordinate sentence, " Where thou goest," 
This will be clearly seen if we compare this complex, sen- 
tence with the simple ones, " I will go there" " I will go 
in his track." Here the italicised words perform, in their 
respective sentences, precisely the same function as the 
expression where thou goest in the example under consider- 
ation. Subordinate sentences which modify verbs, 
adjectives, or adverbs are called adverbial sentences. 
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" He is as foolish as his father was wise." Here we have 
an adverbial sentence, as his father was wise, modifying the 
adjective foolish, and showing in some sort how foolish he 
was. With this we may compare, by way of illustration, 
the simple sentences, " He is very foolish," " He is foolish 
to an alarming degree,^* The first as goes with the adjective 
foolish, and serves, as it were, to point to the modification 
which follows. The second as is a connective. The analysis 
is performed thus : — 

{Subject He. 
Pred. (incom.). is. 
Comp. of Pred. as foolish. 

/' Connective as. 

Adverb. Sen. \ \ Subject father. 

modifying > as his father was wise, "n Att. to Subject, his. 

" foolish." j I Pred. (incom.). was. 

^ Comp. of Pred. wise. 

The use of the adverbial sentence is very various. It 
will be best understood from an examination of the follow- 
ing examples : — 

" He walked faster than I ran." (In this case the adverbial sen- 
tence than I ran qualifies the adverb faster.) 

"When you leave, I will follow." (The adverbial sentence when 
you leave is an extension of the predicate of time.) 

** He walks as if he were lame." (Ae if he were lame is an extension 
of the predicate of manner.) 

" I came because I was called." ( BecoAne I was called is an extension 
of the predicate of cause.) 

" I will come, if you call." (If you call is an extension of the pre- 
dicate of condition.) 

" We study that we may improve ourselves." (That we may improve 
ourselves is an extension of the predicate implying purpose.) 
C 
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" Though all the world were to declare the truth of it, I would not 
believe it/* (The adverbial sentence, though aU the woM, &c., is an 
extension of the predicate of concession.) 

" When all things were ready, as if he hesitated to sit down with the 
rest, he still remained standing." (Here we have two adverbial sen- 
tences, both extensions of the predicate, the first of time, the second 
of manner.) 

" The more they have, the more they want." (The more they have is 
an adverbial sentence of degree, modifying the word more.) 

The student must notice that in the last example the 
word the is not the article, but an adverb (originally the 
ablative or instrumental case of the pronoun that\ and 
means by that, or by which, or by what. The meaning and 
the construction of the sentence may be given in these 
words — " By what measure they have more, by that measure 
they want more," exactly corresponding to the Latin Quo 
plus habent eo plus cupiunt, 

16. It is the peculiar property of the relative pronoun, 

that whilst it occupies a place in its own subordinate sen- 
tence, it refers to something that precedes it in another 
sentence, and thus uniting the two performs the oflGice of a 
connective. In " I saw the man who did it," the ablative 
who not only stands as subject of the subordinate sentence, 
" who did it," but also refers us to the noun man, the object 
of the principal sentence, and thus connects the two sen- 
tences together. The same is the case with the words how^ 
when, where, why, whither, wherefore, &c., which are derived 
from the relative pronoun, and are therefore, except when 
they are used interrogatively, termed relative or conjunctive 
adverbs. In "I saw the place where he did it," the relative 
adverb where not only stands as an extension of the predi- 
cate to the subordinate sentence " where he did it," but also 
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refers us to the object place in the principal sentence, ^* I 
know the place ;" and thus, as in the preceding case, the 
two sentences are connected together. Subordinate sen- 
tences introduced by these relative adverbs sometimes 
present considerable difficulty to the beginner ; because, in 
determining the particular class to which such a sentence 
belongs, he is apt to look to the introductory word, instead 
of viewing the whole collectively, and considering how it 
stands as a whole in relation to the principal sentence. We 
will take three examples : — 

You know where I am going. 

Tou know the place where I am going. 

Tou cannot come where I am going. 

In each of these cases the subordinate sentence stands in a 
different relation to the principal sentence, though in all it 
consists of the same words, and is introduced by the same 
relative adverb where. In the first, where I am going stands 
for the thing known, and answers the question, " What do 
you know?" It is, therefore, a noun sentence, serving as 
object to the principal predicate know. In the second, it is 
an attribute to the noun place^ like the adjective right in 
" You know the right place ;" and it is, therefore, an 
adjective sentence. In the third, it modifies the predicate 
can come, like the adverb here in " You can come here ;" and 
it is, therefore, an adverbial sentence. 

Subordinate sentences can only be used in these 

three capacities — that is to say, as noun sentences, adjec- 
tive sentences, and adverbial sentences. It is obvious, 
however, that they may occupy other positions in relation 
to the principal sentence besides those hitherto considered. 
In "Thinking that he was not wanted, he went away," we 
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have a noun sentence dependent on the participle thinking. 
In " He came from a place of which I have often heard," we 
have an adjective sentence qualifying the noun place. In 
" He is older than I supposed," we have an adverbial sentence 
modifying the adjective elder. 

The relation in which the subordinate sentence stands to 
the word or element on which it depends must always be 
stated in analysis. Thus we analyse the last example : — 

(Subject he. 
Pred. (incom.)... is. 
Com. of PrecL ... older. 

'^C!onnectiTe thaxL 

Subject I. 

Predicate supposed. 



Adverbial Sentence, de-) Than I sup 



pendent on adj. older. ) posed. 



:i 



17. Sometimes a sentence stands in the subordi- 
nate relation to another which is itself a subordinate 

sentence, as in "He said that he saw me when I was 
returning." We ask, " What did he say % " The answer is 
that he saw me, and this is therefore a noun sentence stand- 
ing as object to the predicate said. Again we ask, " How or 
when did he see me V* The answer is, When I vhm return- 
ing ; and this is therefore an adverbial sentence, serving as 
an extension of the predicate %aw. The whole is analysed 

thus : — 

{Subject he. 
Predicate ... said. 
/Connective., that. 

(6) Noun Sentence serv- ) «, . , Subject he. 

^ ' vThat he saw me "' 

ing as object to (a)... j Predicate ... saw. 

.Object me. 

(c) Adverb. Sen. serving \ / Subj act I. 

as Extension of Pred. V -j Predicate ... was returning. 

to(6) ) '*t"™°8 ( Ext. of Pred. when. 



(a) Principal Sentence... He said 
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The studeut must again observe that since we ascertained 
once for all, in Chapter I., the parts which a sentence must 
contain, and those which it may contain, we (have met with 
no new elements. In the subordinate sentence, sua in the 
phrase, we haye only another form in which some of the 
elements may appear. And the most complicated complex 
sentence may always be split up and divided as in the 
foregoing examples, and ultimately reduced to the same 
elements as those we find in a simple sentence. First, we 
must determine the principal and the various subordinate 
sentences and the connection between them. We must then 
take each of these limbs and separate them into their 
various elementary members, thus showing, finally, the 
relation which each member bears to the sentence of which 
it forms a part, and likewise the relation which each 
sentence bears to the whole period. The student should 
analyse the three following sentences, and examine the 

correspondence between them. 

1. A noble stag suddenly passed our solitary and sequestered retreat. 

2. At that moment a stag of considerable size, closely pursued by the 

hunters, passed the place of our retreat suddenly and at a great 
speed. 

3. As we were thus engaged, there suddenly passed the place where we 

were sitting a noble stag of considerable size, which showed by its 
panting that it was closely pursued by the hunters. 

I. 
Subject a stag. 

Attribute to Subject noble. 

Predicate passed. 

Extension suddenly. 

Object retreat. 

'our. 

Attributes to Object -solitary. 

and sequestered. 
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IL 

Subject a stag. 

.,..„,., (of considerable size. 

Attnbutes to Subject < , , ,,.,,. 

( closely pursued by the hunters. 

Predicate passed. 

{suddenly, 
and at a great speed. 
at that moment. 

Object the place. 

Attribute to Object of our retreat. 

III. 

'Subject a stag. 

{There suddenly 
passed the place 
a noble stag of^ 
considerable 
size. 



I which showf 
Att. to Subject y 

of (a, jbyitsiHmtmg 



noble. 
Atts. to Sub. { of considerable 

size. 
Predicate ... passed. 
Exts. of Pred. there, suddenly. 
'Object the place. 

(6) Ad j . Sentence. .. "^ f Subj ect which, 

which showed t» j. j. i. j 

. Predicate ... showed. 

Ext. of Pred. by its panting. 

{Connective . . . that. 
subject it. 
Predicate ... was pursued. 
i hunters. 

(d) Adj. Sentence, "^ /Subject we. 

Att. to Object l^^®^® ^® '^ere J Predicate ... were sitting, 
of (a) J sitting. [ Ex. of Pred. where. 

(e) Adv. Sentence, ) /Connective... as. 

Ex.of Predicate ( " ^« "^^^^ J ^^^J^*^* ^®- 

^f(^^ (thus engaged ) Predicate ... were engaged. 

^^ J VEx.ofPred. thus. 

*18. The above scheme of analysis is very simple, and 
has met with general adoption. When the analysis of a 
sentence has to be written down, it is the most convenient, 

* The remainder of this chapter may be omitted by junior pupils. 
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and it is recommended for practical purposes. The student 
should, however, familiarise himself with the following 
scheme, which is slightly different, and has the advantage of 
expressing more consistently the relation in which the 
different parts of a complex sentence stand to one another. 
To explain the difference between the two we may take the 
complex sentence, " He said that he saw me." According to 
the foregoing scheme this is analysed thus : — 

(a) Principal Seotence He said j Subject He. 

( Predicate ... said. 
/Connective ... that. 

(6) Noun Sentence, Ob-l ^^.^e saw me < !l^r\ ^'• 

jectof(a) J jPreoicate ... saw. 

\Object me. 

Here the principal sentence is represented as consisting of 
the words " he said ;" but " He said," by itself, is not really 
a sentence at all. Said is a transitive verb, and must be 
followed by an object, which is necessary to complete the 
sense. The noun sentence, " He saw me," stands as this 
object, just like this in the sentence, ** He said this." The 
above is, therefore, best analysed thus : — 
Principal Subject He 

Principal Predicate said 

i /Connective ... that 

Principal Object that he saw me | < ^ 

a j Predicate saw. 

s? vObject me. 

This latter scheme has already been employed at p. 28. 
We give an analysis, according to this scheme, of a complex 
sentence, previously analysed according to the other. 

As we were thus engaged, there suddenly passed the place where 
we were sitting a noble stag of considerable size, which showed by its 
panting that it was closely pursued by the hunters. 
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EXBBOISES. 

1. It is acknowledged that he was deeply concerned in that affau*. 

2. The only people who complained were the popular leaders of the 

party. 

3. He made a formidable attack when his opponents least expected il 

4. Several happy years had passed away before he received the sad and 

unwelcome intelligence. 

5. Solon used to say that he every day added something to his stock 

of information. 

6. It has often been alleged that the taste for the beautiful is a 

natural talent. 

7. I remember where I saw him for the first time. 

8. The assembly knew that it would be useless to oppose reason to the 

president's arbitrary will. 

9. If this new accumulation of dignity increased his enemies^ it also 

exalted his personal character. 

10. His excuse was that he did not return till next day. 

11. The action was protracted until the night separated the combatants. 

12. The same law under which he had been prosecuted was now turned 

against other ecclesiastics. 
18. Such was his satisfaction on receiving this message, that he hand- 
somely rewarded the messenger. 

14. When we are seeking advice, it is well to apply to persons who 

seem to have made use of it themselves. 

15. Finding that their first effort had failed, they met to consider what 

next should be done. 

16. He now perceived that he was no longer a welcome guest at that 

house, where he had so often visited. 

17. If he confesses the truth, he will acknowledge that he is in the 

wrong. 

18. He is as witty as he is wise. 

19. There was a time when the most powerful intellects were deluded 

by the astrologer and the alchemist. 

20. The next season, which was spent in town, gave him an opportunity 

for making a more prudent choice. 

21. His subsequent life was such that every part of it seemed to reflect 

discredit upon every other part. 
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22. When his friends advanced to receive him with much respect and 

reverence, he told them that he had come to lay his bones 
among them. 

23. He was sheltered by the generosity of a State which he had cruelly 

insulted, from the vengeance of a master whose favour he had 
forfeited by his crimes. 

24. While he was agitated by these contrary motives, an expedient 

was proposed which, as it promised a solution of all difficulties, 
was readily embraced by him. 

25. Their opinion, which conformed to that of the others, was at last 

obtained, after threats had been used. 

26. The persuasion that nothing can be beneath the attention of the 

wisest which is capable of giving pleasure to the meanest, is the 
great characteristic of Bacon's philosophy. 

27. By this time he saw that he had indeed been imposed on by a 

prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, had rightly deemed 
him an easy prey. 

28. It is a principle that should never be lost sight of, that an accused 

person is presumed to be innocent until he has been proved 
guilty. 

29. The best way of reading books with rapidity is to acquire that 

habit of severe attention to what they contain, which perpetually 
confines the mind to the single object it has in view. 

30. A sincere attachment to truth is a habit which cures many infirmi- 

ties of mind, and which is as honourable as it is profitable to 

the man who possesses it. 
81. If old age is sometimes a state of suffering, it is a state of superior 

wisdom, in which man has learned to avoid the many foolish 

things which are done in youth, and which make life dangerous 

and painful. 
32. Macaulay remarks that the Second Charles resembled one of those 

light Indian boats which are safe because, being pliant, they 

bound without danger through a surf in which a vessel ribbed 

with heart of oak would inevitably perl-h. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CO-ORDINATE AND ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

19. We have seen that one assertion may form part of 
another, a^d consequently that one sentence may be 
employed as part or member of another. It has also been 
remarked that the subordinate sentence is generally intro- 
duced by some connective word, which unites it to the rest 
of the period. We have now to examine sentences which 

are also connected together, but stand in a very 
different relation to one another from those hitherto 

considered. 

" I shall go, if you will remain." This is only an ordinary 
complex sentence, the principal sentence being / shall go, 
and the subordinate you will remaiuy the latter serving as 
an extension of the predicate to the former. But suppose 
we substitute and for if in this example ; we then have " I 
shall go, and you will remain,'' and the structure is funda- 
mentally changed. The assertion, '* I shall go," is no 
longer made conditionally, as < in the first case ; and the 
sentence, '' You will remain," instead of merely modifying 
the other, contains a distinct and independent affirmation. 
In place of the conditional assertion of the complex sentence, 
we have the two self-contained and unconditional sentences, 
" I shall go," " You will remain," connected by the con- 
junction and. Such self-contained sentences, independent of 
one another, but united by a connective word, are called 
co-ordinate sentences, or are said to stand in the 
co-ordinate relation to one another; and the whole com- 
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bination is called a compound sentence. The analysis of the 
above example is performed thus : — 

(a) Co-ordinate to (h)A shall ( Subject L 

^ J Predicate shall go. 

{) CoDnective and. 
. VSubject you. 
1 Predicate will remain, 
remain/ 

Similarly, in << He went to the place, and he looked for his 
friend, but he did not see him," we have a compound sen- 
tence consisting of three co-ordinate sentences. 

In order to distinguish the co-ordinate from the sub- 
ordinate relation, the student must consider whether the 
assertion depends upon another, and is a part of another, 
like the subordinate sentence in " I know that he spoke," 
or is independent and complete in itself, as in the two co- 
ordinates forming the compound sentence, ''I was silent, 
and he spoke." The subordinate is closely connected with 
the principal sentence ; it is, in truth, a part or member of 
it, as the arm is a member of the body. On the other hand, 
the connection between co-ordinate sentences is slight ; it 
may be compared to that between persons who have joined 
hands. 

20. Oo-ordinate sentences often have subordinates 

dependent on them, as in '* He soon ascertained that 
the report was incorrect, and he directly dismissed the 
messenger who had caused the alarm." Here we have the 
two co-ordinate principal sentences, '' He soon ascertained," 
and *' He directly dismissed the messenger ;" and also the 
*""^ subordinates, "the report was incorrect," and "who 
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had caused the alarm." The relation between them is seen 
in the following analysis : — 

(*) /Subject he. 

Prin. Sent., CO- 1 He soon ascer- ) p^^^.^^^ Ascertained. 

ord. with (c), J tained ( ^^^ ^^ p^^ 3^^ 

(6) /Connective that 

Noun Sentence, ) that the report J Subject the report. 

Obj. of (a), J was incorrect j Pred. (incom.) was. 

vComp. of Pred. ...incorrect. 

f^\ ^ /Connective and. 

Prin Sent co- f *°^ ^® ^^^^^^^^ ^""^^^"^ ^^' 

' . '' , , \ dismissed thei Predicate dismissed. 

ord. with (a^ ^^^^^^^ Ext. of Pred directly. 

^ Object the messenger. 

W /Subject who. 

Adj. Sent., Att. |who had caused J predicate had caused. 

to Obj. of (c). / the alarm ( object the alarm. 

In a similar way may be analysed — 

He came because he was sent for, and he left when his business was 
done. 

He lived where his ancestors had lived before him ; and when he 
died, he was buried in the spot where they lay. 

He spoke a few words in a manner which showed great excitement, 
and then he hurried away before any questions could be asked. 

21. Sometimes subordinate sentences stand in the 
co-ordinate relation to one another, as in " When they 

approached the old man, and they told him the sad news, 

he wept aloud," analysed thus : — 

fa) ( Subject he. 

Prin. Sentence he wept aloud < Predicate wept. 

( Ext of Pred. aloud. 
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(*) f Subject they. 



Adv. Sent., oo-ord. > when they ap 



Predicate approached. 



with CcJ, Ext. of I proached the ^ Ext. of Pred. when. 
Fred. oi(a) ... * old man 



Object 



man. 



(AtttoObj old. 

r Connective ... and 

Adv. Sent., co-ord. 

with (J), Ext of }-«°'* *«y *°'^ '^- 

Pred.of(a) ...I tl»« "^ news 



Subject they 

Predicate told. 

Obj. (direct), the news. 

Att. to Ob., sad. 

'indirect Obj .... him. 
*^ He said that the man lived near, and he could easily 
fetch him." 

Principal Sentence he said 1 p «^* 

Noun Sentence, form.^ ^Connective that 

ing, with its co-ord. y^^ *^^ "^^""J ^""^^^ *^« '^^' 

(c), Obj. to (a) j lived near^ Predicate lived. 

^ VExt. of Pred. near. 

(w / Connective and. 

Noun Sentence, form- "V and he could I Subject he. 

ing, with its co-ord. . easily fetchy Predicate could fetch. 

(6), Obj. to (a) J him. j Ext. of Pred...,. easUy. 

\Object hioL 

In a similar way may be analysed — 

The captain replied that it was time to depart, but he would very 
soon return. 

He expected that nothing more would be said, and that the afifair 
would soon be forgotten. 

Elliptical Sentences. 

22. A sentence is said to be elliptical when there 
is something omitted which is essential to complete 

the construction, and which, though not expressed in 
words, is understood and supplied in thought In "James 
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was the wiser, and John the better man," we have two 
complete assertions; but though we perfectly understand 
what is meant, the expression of these assertions is not 
complete. " James was the wiser," stands for " James was 
the wiser man ;" and " John the better man," for " John 
was the better man." In peiforming the analysis, the words 
that are wanting must be supplied, and in writing it down 
these words must be inserted within brackets, thus : — 

^Subject James. 

(a) oo-ord. with (6). j '"^^.""^ ^^ I Pred. (mcom.)-. waa. 
v«*yw viix. wiwxvv; J wiser (man) \ ^^^^ ^., 

Comp. of Pred-j 



{and John (was) 
the better man 



the wiser 
man. 

Connective and. 

Subject John. 

Pred. (incom.)... was. 



Comp. of Pred. jthe better 

I man. 



It is obvious that in the above example the two elliptical 
sentences form together one compound sentence. Complex 
sentences also may contain elliptical sentences, as in 
" James was the wiser, though John the better man." " He 
is as wise as you are." In the latter example we have the 
principal sentence, "He is as wise," and the subordinate 
" as you are," which modifies the other. But these words, 
" as you are," do not express the whole of the modifiation. 
There is a complement understood after the incomplete 
predicate are ; the meaning evidently being, " He is as wise 
as you are m«e," and as such the sentence must be 
analysed, the complement wise being supplied. Similarly iu 
" He is taller than I am," the complement tall must be 
supplied after the incomplete predicate am. In "He is 
taller than I," am tall must be supplied. 
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Relative pronouns and relative adverbs are very 

frequently omitted, and have to be supplied in analysis, 
as in " This is the book you gave me," for ** This is the book 
which you gave me ;" " That was the time he came," for 
"That was the time when he came." What is often equi- 
valent to that whichy as in " He shall have what he wants." 

The use of " but " with elliptical sentences must be 

carefully noticed, as it is very various, and sometimes very 
peculiar. In *I can but do my duty," it is an adverb 
equivalent to only, and is simply an extension of the predi- 
cate. 

In " I saw no one but you," but is equivalent to except^ 
and hut you stands for the subordinate sentence " except I 
saw you." This subordinate sentence modifies the principal 
sentence " I saw no one," as if we were to say " I saw no 
one, my seeing you being excepted." " But I saw you " is 
therefore an adverbial sentence, and an extension of the 
principal predicate. 

In " I cannot but believe you," hut is used as in the fore- 
going case, but there is a double ellipsis. It is equivalent 
to " I cannot do anything except I can believe you," and its 
analysis is performed like that of the preceding example. 

In " It never rains hut it pours,^^ hut has the same force of 
without or except The sentence in italics is an extension of 
the principal predicate, being equivalent in force and func- 
tion, though not in form, to "without pouring." This 
example is not elliptical. 

23. Of course it does not follow that words must be 

supplied wherever they may be, or that there is neces- 
sarily an ellipsis wherever we have two or more words con- 
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nected by a conjunotion. Thus we may expand " John and 
James spoke" into "John spoke, and James spoke," but 
this is not necessary for the purposes of analysis. " John 
and James " is a compound subject, and the predication is 
made of both collectively, as in "John and James are 
brothers." So also we may have two or more objects, as in 
"John has a brother and a sister," " We only met a man, a 
woman, and a child." When, however, we have two predi- 
cates there we must also have two sentences, as in "She 
plays and sings" {i.e.j "She plays and she sings"); and so 
we must always have two sentences where there are two 
objects connected by the conjunction huty because we must 
then have in fact two predicates. We have seen that 
" I did not meet any one but you " must be treated 
as " I did not meet any one but (or except) T met you." 
" He did not see John but James " stands for " He 
did not see John, but he saw James," which consists of two 
co-ordinate sentences. 

" Whether he wishes it or not I shall do so." — To analyse 
this we must complete it thus : " Whether he wishes it or he 
wishes it not, I shall do so." The principal sentence is then 
seen to be "I shall do so, and the rest consists of two adver- 
bial sentences, extensions of the predicate of condition. 
The following is the complete analysis : — 

/Subject I. 

(a) Principal Sentence I shall do so. . -I Predicate shall do. 

^Ext of Pred,... so. 



/ Connective whether. 

I 



(6) Adverb. Sentence, Ext. | whether he Subject he. 

I Predicate wi 

VObject it. 



of Predicate of (a) ( wishes it [Predicate wishes. 

D 
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! Connective or. 
J^ l^^ ^ !' 
Predicate wishes. 
Object it. 
Ext. of Pred.... not. 

" No one but he could have told where the treasure would 
be found." This is analogous to one of the preceding 
examples (" I saw no one," &c.). 

(a) Prin. Sent..P° ^^' could r Subject no one. 

( have told (Predicate could have told. 

(b) N St f^^®'*® *^® trea- /Subject the treasure. 

rv. . «./!■{ sure would be \ Predicate would be found. 

Obi. of (a) I I 

^ found VExt. ofPred. ... where. 

(c) Adverb. Sent. \ , , , ,,/ Connective but (i.e., unless). 

^ but he (could i ^. ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

Exten. of)- , . ,,, •< Subject he. 

\ have told) | 

Pred.of(a)' ^Predicate could have told. 

" Not John, but James, was the person who brought the 



news. 



y> 



Principal Sentence, 
Co-ord. with (6) 

(*) 

Principal Sentence, 
Co-ord. with (a) 

(c) 



John (was) not 
(the person) 



but James was 
the person 



'Subject John. 

Pred. (incom.). was. 

Com. of Pred... the person. 

Ext. of Pred... not. 
/Connective but. 

Subject James. 

Pred. (incom.). was. 

Com. of Pred... the person. 
/Subject who. 



(c) \ /subject wno. 

Adjective Sen., Att. )■ ° j Predicate brought. 

to Noun jperson ^ 'Object the news. 

Elliptical sentences appear in forms so various, that, after 
these illustrations and explanatory remarks, much must be 
left to the student's power of discrimination. He must take 
care to determine the precise meaning of the sentence, and 
the relation which one part bears to another ; and if he finds 
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that some word or member is wanting to complete the con- 
struction, it will not generally be difficult to determine 
what must be supplied. 

Exercises. 

1. These practices were certainly common ; but they were not ex- 

cusable on that account. 

2. He not only shows that many English judges formerly received 

gifts from suitors, but collects similar instances from foreign 
nations and ancient times. 

3. He was banished for life from the verge of the court, and thus was 

ended, in misery and shame, that long career of worldly wisdom 
and worldly prosperity. 

4. Bacon was a scholar and a statesman ; but he had some grievous 

faults. 

5. His revenge, like his gratitude, was generally lukewarm: but there 

was one person whom he long regarded with a bitter animosity. 

6. It cannot but be that you will consent. 

7. Neither on this occasion, nor on any other, could his unwise actions 

be attributed to any want of abiUty. 

8. He did more than was required or was asked. 

9. He very seldom, if ever, showed an unkind f eeUng towards any one. 

10. In this place, when the weather was fine and their labour finished, 

the old friends usually sat together. 

11. The treasure was carried off by stealth ; but a party which was sent 

in pursuit soon overtook the brigands and recovered it. 

12. I know not who he is or what he wants, and therefore I cannot 

give you the information you desire. 

13. We will not at present inquire whether the doctrine he held on this 

subject is or is not in accordance with reason and moraUty. 

14. Prostration and flattery could not conceal from her the cruel truth 

that those whom she had trusted had never loved her, and were 
fast ceasing to fear her. 

15. He replied that, if this condition was granted, and the whole affair 

placed entirely in his hands, he could promise a satisfactory 
settlement. 
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16. HaviDg been much interested in that affair, he was able to remem- 

ber all the circumstances, and his opinion was therefore of some 
authority. 

17. It seems at first sight very singular that a blind man should be 

taught to read ; but the common process with every child is, in 
fact, scarcely less wonderful. 

18. The accused urged many things in his defence ; and one could not 

but feel that in what he said there was to be found a palliation^ 
though not a justification, for his conduct. 



CHAPTER V. 

SOME PECULIAR POINTS CONSIDERED. 

24. In this chapter we have to examine some peculiari- 
ties and anomalies, and also to consider some forms of 
expression to which the foregoing principles of analysis do 
not directly apply. 

Impersonal verb is a term that is applied to two dis- 
tinct classes of verbs. First, there are such forms as it 
rains, it snows, used only in the third person singular. With 
these the subject is always it, which stands for something 
indefinite. Secondly there are a few such expressions as 
methinks, in " methinks I see her now."* This form, which 
has not any obvious subject, has been termed an imper- 
sonal verb, but it really consists of me, the dative of /, and 
of thinks, the third person singular of an old verb, tkincan, 
" to seem." Therefore, methinks is equivalent to seems to 

* Me$€em$f melUtetht and them uemst are only found in old or antiquated 'KngH*^ 
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me ; and in the example before us, the sentence / Bte her 
now stands as subject to the predicate thinks. 

The imperative mood is used in English in the second 
person only, and, as we have said, the second personal 
pronoun is always the subject. There is, however, a form of 
expression containing the verb let, which some grammarians 
have inserted in the imperative mood, as if supplying a 
first and third person, as, for example, let him hear, let ua 
consider. In such cases the verb let is of the second person, 
agreeing with thou or you understood, and the objective 
which follows forms, with the verb in the infinitive, a com- 
pound object to the predicate let Thus we analyse " Let 
him hear " : — 

Subject Thou (und.). 

Predicate ...let. 

Object (compound) him hear. 

An Inteijection is, as the term implies, a word thrown 
in between the other members of a sentence, and it is not 
syntactically connected with them. When an interjection 
(properly so called) is met with in analysis, all that is 
required is to separate it from the rest of the sentence, and 
to write " interjection " against it. The words yes and no, 
which are usually called "particles," must be similarly 
treated. In addition to the true interjections, which give 
utterance to feelings or emotions, such as ah 1 alas / hurrah / 
there are many words and phrases which are used in an 
exclamatory manner, and are so faremployed interjectionally. 
Many of these forms are really elliptical sentences, which 
are sometimes contracted into a single word. *' Hence ! " 
" Home I " are thus used by Shakespeare for " Go hence," 
" Go home," in the first line of Julius Coesar, The cry 
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"Breakers ahead!** is elliptical for "There are breakers 
ahead.'* "God forbid" is elliptical for "May God 
forbid ; " and " Good-bye ** is a corruption of " God (or 
good) be with you.** In " Farewell,** we have an imperative 
fare^ meaning go^ and the adverb wdl^ contracted into one 
word. It was originally a parting expression uttered to 
to those going on a journey by those left behind ; and in 
course of time it came to be applied indifferently 
to those leaving and to those left. Perfect sentences are 
also uttered interjectionally, and sometimes with an optative 
force, 2& in " May you meet with every success.** These 
must, of course, be treated in analysis like ordinary affirma- 
tive sentences. 

The nominative used vocatively is akin to the 

interjection, inasmuch as it is not usually connected 
syntactically with the rest of the sentence. In " My friend, 
I must leave this place,** the vocative My friend has no 
connection with the rest. When, however, the second 
personal pronoun occurs in the sentence, as in " My friend, 
I must leave you/* the vocative nominative may be said to 
stand in apposition to the pronoun. Thus : — 

First Example. 

Subject I. 

Predicate must leave. 

Object place. 

Attribute to Object this. 

Vocative my friend. 

Second Example, 

Subject , I. 

Predicate must leave. 

Object you. 

KouD phrase in apposition to Object my friend. 
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Parenthetical Sentences are such as are usually con- 
tained within brackets, or are marked off by pauses from the 
rest of the period, as in " If this be true (I do not say that 
it is so) then the affair is serious." '* He died — so says our 
authority — deserted by all his friends." Such sentences 
must be taken and analysed separately, and the rest of the 
period may be treated without any reference to them, as 
they do not affect its structure. 

Oyie of the leaders spoke. This is the partitive construc- 
tion. The noun leader understood is the subject ; one and 
of the leaders are attributes to the subject. In " one of us 
spoke " we have another instance of the same construction, 
but a less obvious one. Here we must supply the noun 
person^ which will be the subject of the sentence. Thus : — 

Subject persoD. 

I one. 

UB. 

Predicate , spoke. 

In these examples one is only a numeral adjective, and, 
therefore, cannot stand without a noun. But the indefinite 
personal pronoun owe, which means people generally, can of 
course be used as a subject, or in the place of any noun in the 
sentence, as in " One cannot help pitying the unfortunate," 
" It is one's duty to help the unfortunate," &o. 

He went a-fishing. The phrase a-fishing is similar to the 
adverbs aheadj a4oat, ashore, <kc. ; where the a represents 
an old preposition, meaning in or on. It expresses the 
purpose for which he went, and is an extension of the 
predicate. In like manner^ in " The house is a-building," 
"It was soon set a-going," a-buUding and a-going are exten- 
sions of the predicate. It is probable also that such 



Attributes to Subject -j 
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expressions as "the house is rebuilding," "my book is 
reprinting," owe their origin to a similar construction, 
though the preposition a is now omitted. In analysis, 
however, it is best to regard is rebuilding, is reprinting^ inc. ^ 
as the progressive forms of the verbs to r^mild, to reprint^ 
&o,, used in a neuter sense, but so far declined like any 
other verb. 

He spoke uncouthly, which offended his hearers. In such a 
case as this, when the relative has for its antecedent the 
entire principal sentence, the sentence which it introduces 
is co-ordinate with the principal. In analysis it must be set 
down as ^* relative sentence co-ordinate with .** 

The moon shines bright. The word bright is here used as 
an adverb, and is an extension of the predicate. Adjectives 
are frequently so used, and must then be carefully dis- 
tinguished from adjective complements of the predicate, 
such as that in " He appears honest." 

Many a year has passed since then. The attiibute to the 
subject is here the combination, many a, which is equivalent 
to a distributive adjective, many expressing plurality, and a 
individuality. It is somewhat similar in form to the 
adjective every (Old English, evertcA), which is composed of 
the two words ever and ea^h, expressing the ideas of uni- 
versality and individuality respectively. 

He is a person to be avoided. The phrase to he avoided 
(Latin, evitandiis), is an attribute to the noun person^ and 
forms with it the complement of the incomplete predicate is. 
In " That person is to be avoided," it forms of itself the 
complement of the predicate. 

He is the same person as accosted me. In such a case as 
this, it is common to regard as as a relative, serving as the 
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subject of accosted. But this is a mistake. As is no more 
a relative here than in **This is the same as that/' " This is 
as large as that," &c. In "This is the same as that," we must, 
for the purposes of analysis, supply the predicate is after the 
subject that, " As that is " is then an adverbial sentence, 
modifying the adjective same. When all the ellipses are 
supplied, the first example becomes *^ He is the same person 
as he who accosted me is," and its analysis is obvious. 

You had beUer do this. The grammatical structure and 
the origin of this singular form have not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. It is thought by some that the use of 
/ had in this sentence has arisen from confusion, and that 
it has been substituted by mistake for / would, Fd being the 
common contraction for both / would and / had. It seems 
more probable that had was originally used in this case for 
the subjunctive would have, like the second had in " Had I 
been there, I had done it at once," and precisely as were is 
used for would he in " It were well to do it quickly." And 
thus "You had better do this " is equivalent to "You would 
better have to do this," ot " You would have to do this, with 
more advantage." In analysing such a sentence it will, 
however, be allowable to regard the combination had better 
do as forming a compound predicate. In " I had rather not 
do this," "I had as lief do that," (fee, the structure is similar. 

They love one another. This form of expression is ellipti- 
cal, it really consists of the two sentences, " They love," and 
" One loves another," and must be analysed accordingly. 

He wUl either walk or ride. Here either, like or, is a con- 
nective. So also is neither in " He will neither walk nor 
ride." The peculiarity in these cases is that both co-ordinate 
sentences have connectives. 
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/ came that way. This is equivalent to " I came hy that 
way," and that way is, therefore, an adverbial phrase, and 
an extension of the predicate. The construction is different 
in "This package weighs a hundred-weight,^* "That fish 
measures two feet long,** &c., where the phrases in 
italics form indirect objects, as was stated in Chapter II. 
In " He died shouting victory," shouting victory may be 
regarded either as an extension of the predicate (since it 
tells us in some sort how he died), or it may Jbe set down as 
an attribute to the subject he. In many such cases there 
is this option, but in "He gave judgment, having carefully 
considered the evidence,* the phrase in italics should rather 
be regarded as an attribute to he. 

He was clever when young. Here when young is an ellip- 
tical sentence, and we must supply the words he was. In 
" He was clever as a child," the analysis is similar ; as has, 
in this case, the force of when, as in "I met a friend as I 
was walking along." 

It came in as a lion, and went out as a lamh. This is 
elliptical for " It came in as a lion would come in, and it 
went out as a lamb would go out." " He came as a child, 
and went away as a man," may be elliptical for " He came 
as a child would come, and went away as a man wonld go," 
and it is then like the preceding ; or it may stand for " He 
came as (or when) he was a child, and went away as (or 
when) he was a man, where the structure is different. In 
" He came a child, and he went away a man," a child and 
a man are in apposition to the first he and the second he 
respectively. 

He showed great energy for a person of his agt. The 
phrase "for a person of his age" modifies the adjective 
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great^ which forms together with it the attribute to the 
object. 

He being dead, his son succeeded him. We have here what 
is called the Dominative absolute, which always expresses 
cause, condition, or some other attendant circumstances, 
and is therefore adverbial in force. In the above example, 
he being dead, is equivalent to " since or because he was dead," 
and is, therefore, an extension of the predicate. In "All 
well, we shall meet to-morrow,'* the construction is similar. 

The student must be prepared to meet with sentences of 
very various forms, and often strangely complicated ; but he 
will always find that the foregoing principles of analysis will 
apply to them, and that they can be reduced to those elements 
of which we have treated in this work. 

Miscellaneous Exercises. 

The house where we were to be entertained, lying at a small distance 
from the village, our inviter observed that, as the coach was not ready, 
he would conduct us on foot, and we soon arrived at one of the most 
magnificent mansions I had seen in that part of the country. — Ootd- 
tntith. 

By taking this course he made himself every day more odious, both 
to the sovereign, who loved pleasure more than prerogative, and to the 
people, who dreaded royal prerogatives much more than royal pleasures ; 
and thus he was at last more detested by the court than any chief of 
the Opposition, and more detested by Parliament than any pander of 
the court. — Maeavlay, 

Solitude, where are the charms 
Which sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. — Covjper, 
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Let me drink of the spirit of tliat sweet sound 
More, oh more ! — I am thirsting yet ! 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart, to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, through every vein, 

Passes into my heart and brain. — Shelley. 

Still o*er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 

Time but the impression stronger makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. — Bums, 

They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung, 
Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. — Milton. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff 'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? — Shakespeare. 

He roll'd his eyes, and every moment felt 

His manly soul with more compassion melt ; 

When casting down a casual glance, he spied 

The golden belt that glittered on his side, 

The fatal spoil that haughty Tumus tore 

From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. — Dryden. 

If you will fly (yet ah ! w^t cause can be, 
Too cruel youth, that you should fly from me ?) 
If not from Phaon I must hope for ease. 
Ah, let me seek it from the raging seas. — Pope. 
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Even as rivulebs twain, from distant and separate sources, 

Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, and pursuing 

Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer. 

Rush together at last, at their trystiog-place in the forest. 

So these lives that had run thus far in separate channels, 

Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the other. — LongfeHow. 

The little maid had just entered her eleventh year ; but her im- 
portant station at the theatre, as it seemed to her, together with the 
benefits which she felt to accrue from her pious application of her 
small earnings, had given an air of womanhood to her steps and her 
behaviour. — Charles Lamb. 

As everything in the habits of society conspired with that preju- 
judice which, in spite of moral philosophers, will constantly raise the 
profession of arms above all others, it was a natural consequence that 
a new species of aristocracy, founded upon the mixed consideratious 
of birth, tenure, and occupation, sprung out of the feudal system. — 
Hallam. 

We never, in the moral way, applaud or blame either ourselves or 
others for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or for having impressions 
made upon us which we consider as altogether out of our power ; but 
only for what we do or would have done, had it been in our power ; or 
for what we leave undone which we might have done, or would have 
left undone though we could have done it. — Butler, 
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